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I. INTRODUCTION 


This exploratory study deals with some 
of the problems involved in measuring 
the accuracy with which one person per- 
ceives another. Such problems are im- 
portant because behavior in response to 
stimuli coming from other persons, i.e., 
social behavior, depends largely on per- 
ceptions of other persons. Whether it is 
a teacher interacting with a pupil, a sales- 
man with a customer, a psychotherapist 
with a client, or a foreman with a 
worker, the resulting behavior depends 
for its effectiveness, however conceived, 
on the perceptions one person has of the 
other. 

One dimension of such social percep- 
tions is “accuracy,” the veridical value, or 
“truth,” in one person’s perception of 
another. It is with certain aspects of this 
dimension of social perception that we 
are especially concerned. “Accuracy” is, 
of course, not the only conceivable dimen- 
sion of a social perception, nor perhaps 
the most important for effectiveness in 
interpersonal relationships. Perhaps such 
a dimension as “idealization,” the degree 
of perception of others as approxi- 
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mations to one’s ideals, is of greater 
significance; perhaps perceptions of re- 
lationships like “dependence,” “inde- 
pendence,” and “interdependence” will 
prove ultimately to be of more impor- 
tance. But in the present research it is 
the “accuracy” dimension with which we 
begin. 

Secondly, the evidence on which per- 
ceptions are based can vary from a casual 
glance to the profound data elicited by 
the psychoanalyst. In everyday life, indi- 
viduals often base their perceptions 
largely on casual visual and aural data, 
on brief conversations in a ready-made 
social context. This investigation ap- 
proximates these conditions by putting 
the persons-to-be-perceived before the 
perceivers only briefly and asking them 
to provide relatively simple kinds of ex- 
pressive behavior. 

Third, the kinds of perceptions or 
understandings asked of the perceiver 
can vary from the superficial to the deep 
and complex. Thus, the perceiver may be 
asked to judge merely the age and mari- 
tal status of a person, or he may be asked 
to perceive basic motive patterns. The 
question of what people actually can per- 
ceive, or think they can perceive, in vari- 
ous kinds of social stimuli is one that 
merits investigation in its own right. In 
this study, the social perceptions asked 
for were of fair depth; we asked for per- 
ceptions of the self-concept of other per- 
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sons as expressed in answers to an inter- 
est inventory. 

In short, this exploration of social per- 
ceptions deals with a particular selec- 
tion of possible phenomena in the gen- 
eral area; it is concerned with the ac- 
curacy of perceptions of the self-concept 
of other persons on the basis of relatively 
simple and brief social stimuli. 

Data collected on such phenomena can 
be used to answer a variety of questions. 
The following paragraphs epitomize the 
issues raised in this report. 

You see a young man walking down 
the street. His dress, his gait, his apparent 
age, and a host of other cues give you an 
immediate impression of his personality. 
How accurate is that impression? You 
are asked to put down your impression 
by predicting how he would answer a 
series of questions. Which would he most 
and least prefer to do: visit an art gallery, 
browse in a library, or visit a museum? 
Which course in‘ school would he most 
and least prefer to take: sketching, biol- 
ogy, or metal working? Your predic- 
tions of his answers could be verified by 
asking the young man these questions 
and comparing your predictions with his 
actual responses. Would you be right 
more often than chance would allow? 
Would your score oyer a series of such 
predictions differ reliably from that of 
other predictors? Is your performance 
relatively the same from one series of 
questions to the next? From one stranger 
to the next? 

Similarly, how is your success deter- 
mined? Do you actually integrate con- 
sciously and unconsciously a host of cues 
from expressive behavior? Or is your 
success determined mainly by the ac- 
curacy of your stereotype concerning the 
cultural subgroup to which the stranger 
belongs? 

Furthermore, is your ability to predict 
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strangers’ responses related to your in- 
telligence? To your interests in various 
kinds of activity? To your emotional or 
social adjustment? 

Finally, and most important to us, 
does ability to judge others have any 
bearing on effectiveness in interpersonal 
relationships? On a common-sense level, 
any layman will agree that people who 
understand others better should “deal 
with” others more effectively. Psychol- 
ogists have operated on the same hy- 
pothesis: curricula for training leaders, 
teachers, foremen, and clinical psycholo- 
gists are largely aimed at improving sensi- 
tivity to and understanding of followers, 
pupils, employees, and clients. Such im- 
proved understanding, it is assumed, will 
result in more effective leadership, teach- 
ing, supervision, and therapy. Conse- 
quently many tests have been developed 
for appraising the knowledges and atti- 
tudes that, according to experts, reflect 
valid understandings of human behavior 
and its significance. The present enter- 
prise is aimed at developing more direct 
techniques for appraising insight into 
other persons. We are interested in an 
ability to predict others’ responses as a 
possible lead to an important aspect of 
effectiveness in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

We have space for only a few references to 
the bulky but uncoordinated literature. Allport 
(1) discussed the general problems involved 
in studying “the ability to judge other people.” 
Wolff (15) presented much evidence that judg- 
ments of personality from brief observations of 
expressive behavior could be made with signifi- 
cantly better than chance success. Estes (6) 
showed that strong individual differences in 
ability to rate others’ personalities could be 
revealed when the ratings were made after view- 
ing brief motion pictures of strangers’ expressive 
behavior. More recently, Dymond (5) has investi- 
gated “empathy”; Fiske and his co-workers (7), 
the diagnostic competence of clinical psycholo- 
gists; and Bender and Hastorf (3), the percep 


tion of persons as reflected in forecasts of 
friends’ responses on three personality scales. 
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As to the relationship between ability to pre- 
dict others’ responses and effectiveness in inter- 
personal relationships, previous research has dealt 
only with the prediction of group responses. 
Chowdhry (4), Wood (16), and Gage and Suci 
(8) have reported positive relationships between 
(a) accuracy in predicting the number or per- 
centage of a group who would answer attitude 
items in a specified way, and (b) acceptance by 
the group predicted. Chowdhry’s study estab- 
lished the important qualification that the atti- 
tudes predicted must be related to the purposes 
of the group. 

But good predictors of group opinion might 
have the wrong individuals in mind in making 
their estimates. Judgments of individuals can 
be studied more meticulously as to the nature 
of the processes involved. For this reason, in 
part, the present study has dealt with predictions 
of individual behavior. Similarly, we wished to 
determine whether the ability to predict can 
function on the basis of relatively brief ac- 
quaintance with strangers, rather than of longer 
acquaintanceships with fellow members of an 
organization, classmates, or pupils. If such a 
prediction-from-brief-acquaintance ability ex- 
ists, does it have some functional significance for 
effectiveness in interpersonal relationships? If 
it does, we shall have the possibility of develop- 
ing “transportable” tests, nonspecific to a given 
set of interpersonal relationships. Such tests 
would be useful in the selection and training 
of persons whose work requires them to achieve 
quick and accurate understandings of other 
people. 

Our report deals with a novel combination 
of two approaches used in previous studies. 
First, we shall be concerned with what Allport 
called explicit forecasts (1, p. 385) of specific 
behaviors, i.e., responses to test items; this is 
the form of behavior-to-be-predicted that has 
previously been used by Bender (2) and Stein- 
metz (12). Secondly, we shall be dealing with 
predictions of strangers’ behavior, i.e., predictions 
made after brief observations of the expressive 
behavior of persons otherwise unknown; this 
is the kind of evidence for prediction that has 
been supplied to judges in the work of Wolff 
(15) and Estes (6). 


We must, of course, be concerned first 
with whether an ability to make ex- 
plicit forecasts of others’ responses actu- 
ally exists as a trait in the sense of gen- 
erality over strangers, items, and trials. 
If this question can be answered affirma- 
tively, we are justified in seeking for 
the correlates of this ability. In this 
paper we report evidence on this ques- 
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tion and on the meaning of the ability 
tested, in terms of the relationship of 
the measures to sociometric status and 
other characteristics of the judges. 


II. PROCEDURE 


Four trials of the following exercise 
have been carried out: six strangers, 
three male alternating with three female, 
were brought one at a time before a 
roomful of judges. The strangers were 
previously unknown to the judges. Each 
stranger was instructed to go through the 
following set of tasks, patterned after 
Estes’ (6), designed to elicit expressive 
behavior: (a) Go to the blackboard and 
draw a house, a tree, and a person; (b) 
tear a match from a book of matches, 
light it, and hold it as long as possible; 
(c) using a deck of playing cards, build 
on a table the most elaborate house he 
can in two minutes; (d) play a game of 
crisscross slap hands with an assistant for 
about a minute; and (e) describe the 
room he is in, in any way he likes, taking 
about two minutes. 

Upon completing the last task, the 
stranger left the room and filled out the 
first two pages of the Kuder Preference 
Record, Form BM. (In the third and 
fourth trials, the first three pages of the 
Kuder were used.) At the same time, the 
judges answered the Kuder as they pre- 
dicted the stranger would. The judge was 


scored by using the stranger’s answer — 


sheet as the scoring key. 


The scoring was done so as to weight the 
prediction for each Kuder item according to the 
number of correct discriminations made. Each 
Kuder item consists of three activities from 
which the stranger is asked to choose the one 
he would most like to do and the one he would 
least prefer. If the three activities are labeled 
A, B, and C, and the stranger chooses A as 
most and C as least preferred, then the stranger's 
order of preference is A-B-C. This pattern would 
be considered the “correct” one for this item 
in scoring the judge’s prediction. Now consider 
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how each of the judge’s possible predictions is 
scored: 


Possible Pre- Number of Cor- Score (No. of 
diction (Correct rect Discrimi- Points Given) 
Pattern A-B-C) nations 

A-B-C 

A-C-B 

B-A-C 

B-C-A 

C-A-B 

C-B-A 
Each score, it will be noted, is one less than the 
number of correct discriminations made by the 
given possible prediction. This arrangement 
maximized ease of scoring. 

A window stencil was made which had holes 
punched throvgh the answer spaces marked on 
the answer sheet by the stranger. When it was 
placed over the judge’s prediction answer sheet, 
the number of marks seen through the window 
stencil provided the judge’s score except in the 
case of zero correct discriminations, To detect 
these, another window stencil was made with 
the holes punched in exactly the opposite of the 
correct pattern for each item. Whenever both 
of the judge’s marks for a given item could be 
seen through this “reverse,” or wrong, stencil, 
he was given a score of —1 for that item. 
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Training Club at the University of IIli- 
nois. The six strangers were students in 
an introductory course in educational 
psychology. In addition to judging 
strangers, the judges took the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for Men, the 
Kelley-Perkins How I Teach inventory 
(9), amd the Cook-Leeds Teacher Atti- 
tudes Inventory (10); for 12 of the judges 
we also had scores on the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Fresh- 
men. The two inventories of teachers’ 
attitudes were used to provide measures 
of understanding of others by a different 
approach from that involved in our task 
of judging strangers. 

Generality over items.—If judges pre- 
dict strangers’ responses to one set of 
Kuder items, will they do so with the 
same relative success on an equivalent 
set of Kuder items? This is the tradi- 


TABLE 1 
TRIAL ONE 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON OppD- AND 
EvEeEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR EACH STRANGER AND ALL Srx STRANGERS 


N=24 
Stranger 
Score Total 
Mean 14 19 | 14 13 20 18 98 
SD 5 6 4 4 4 3 15 
uncorrected .12 | -35 re -02 -65 
Yeorrected -58 -52 .67 


Since the four trials differed in the 
kinds of strangers, judges, and additional 
data involved, they have been analyzed 
and are here reported separately. 


Ill. TRIAL ONE 


In this trial the judges were 24 mem- 
bers of an undergraduate Teachers-in- 


* This scoring method resembles the two sug- 
gested by Harold Gulliksen (Theory of Mental 
Tests. New York: Wiley 1950, p. 259). It is, 
however, less arbitrary in its weighting and 
provides the full range of scores. 


tional split-half, or equivalence, concep- 
tion of reliability. It was applied here 
by scoring each judge for his success in 
predicting each stranger's responses on 
the odd-numbered and, separately, on 
the even-numbered items of pages one 
and two of the Kuder. When these scores 
were correlated for each stranger sepa- 
rately, and for sums over all six strangers, 
we obtained the r’s shown in Table 1. 
When corrected with the Spearman- 
Brown formula, the 1’s for single stran- 
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gers range from .04 to .67 with a median 
of about .50. The corrected odd-even r 
for all six strangers is .79. It appears that 
the ability here measured has substantial 
generality over items, although for 
strangers A and F individually this state- 
ment does not hold. 

Generality over strangers.—If judges 
predict one stranger’s responses, will they 
do so with the same relative success for 
another stranger? In this conception of 
generality, the strangers are analogous to 
the tests of the traditional equivalent- 
forms method of estimating reliability. 
For our data this means obtaining the 


TABLE 2 
TRIAL ONE 


GENERALITY OVER STRANGERS: INTERCORRELA- 

TIONS AMONG ACCURACY SCORES ON SIx STRAN- 

GERS AND BETWEEN SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND 
THREE STRANGERS 


N=24 


Stranger 


AIBLG EP | |.F 


A .22 | .08 -16 .28 -24 
B .22 .40 |—.24 
Cc -14 .24 .21 
D 
E 


'(A+B+C)(D4+E+F) = -42, Correcting to .59. 
Median r=.2t. 
Kuder-Richardson 20 =.53. 


intercorrelations of the scores on the six 
strangers individually, and on the stran- 
gers grouped by threes. Table 2 shows the 
r’s obtained. All but two of the 15 1’s are 
positive, the range being from —.24 to 
.40, with the median at .21. These 1’s in- 
dicate fairly consistently that the answer 
to our question is affirmative. We can 
estimate the generality over all six stran- 
gers by using an analogue of the Kuder- 
Richardson formula 20:* 


*Use of this formula was suggested by L. J. 
Cronbach. 
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n 20049575; 


where n = number of strangers 

¢; = standard deviation of predic- 
tion scores on stranger t 

¢; = standard deviation of predic- 
tion scores on stranger 7 

r;; = correlation between _predic- 
tion scores for strangers 1 
and j 


Applied here, this formula yields an 
r of .53. 

When the scores on the first three 
strange:s are correlated with those on 
the second three, the r is .42. Correcting 
for a “test” twice as long (i.e., for six 
strangers), we obtain an r of .59. 

By both approaches, thus, we can esti- 
mate the generality of the ability to 
judge all six strangers in terms of a 
coefficient of about .55. 

Generality over strangers and items.— 
If judges predict the responses of one 
group of strangers to one set of items, 
will they do so with the same relative 
success for another group of strangers’ 
responses to another set of items? In this 
conception of generality, we have the 
most rigorous test of whether we have 
actually identified a common trait. For 
our data this means obtaining the corre- 
lation between the judges’ scores on the 
odd-numbered items for the first three 
strangers and their scores on the even- 
numbered items for the second three 
strangers. Similarly, we need the corre- 
lation between the scores on the even- 
numbered items for the first three stran- 
gers and the scores on the odd-numbered 
items for the second three strangers. Both 
these r’s, along with other estimates of 
reliability over items and over strangers, 
are shown in Table g. The twor’s relevant 
here (starred in Table 3) are .g1 and .48. 
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TABLE 3 
TRIAL ONE 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS AND STRANGERS: CoR- 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON ODD- 
NUMBERED ITEMS FOR FIRsT THREE STRANGERS 
AND SCORES ON EVEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR 
SECOND THREE STRANGERS, ETC. 


N=24 
1st 3 | 1st3 and 3 | ond 3 
Odd | Even | Odd | Even 
1st 3, Odd — | 
1st 3, Even | . 
2nd 3, Odd cn 


* These r’s indicate reliability over items and 
strangers. 


When these are corrected to yield esti- 
mates for a “test’’ four times as long (i.e., 
one with twice as many strangers and 
items), we obtain 1’s of .64 and .79. 
Averaging roughly, we may express the 
generality over items and strangers in the 
present task, involving six strangers and 
20 Kuder items, at about .70. 
Correlations with other measures.— 
Having established the adequate gen- 
erality of our measures of ability to judge 
strangers’ interests from their expressive 
behavior, we may explore the meaning 
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of the scores in terms of their correla- 
tions with other measures. The 1’s we 
obtained are shown in Table 4. Since an 
r has to equal .41 to be significant at the 
5 per cent level (when N equals 29), it 
is evident that none of our obtained 
coefficients is significantly different from 
zero. 

Our essentially zero correlations with 
the Strong scores for Artists and Musi- 
cians are especially interesting in the 
light of the positive relationships with 
aesthetic interests reported by Vernon 
(13) and Estes (6). ‘Che latter’s conclusion 
is especially called in question, since he 
worked with ability to judge strangers 
on the basis of brief motion pictures of 
their expressive behavior, a task similar 
to the one we set. It may be that the 
aspects of personality judged in Estes’ 
study (Murray’s personality variables) 
differ in such a way from thie responses 
to Kuder items which we used as to 
account for the difference. It is also possi- 
ble, of course, that the more impression- 
istic evidence concerning their judges’ 
interests may account fo the contrary 
conclusions drawn by Vernon and Estes. 


TABLE 4 
TRIAL ONE 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN OTHER MEASURES AND THE ACCURACY SCORES 
N=23* 


| Judging 


Test Score Strangers 
How I Teach, Form A — .09 
How I Teach, Form B -04 
How I Teach, Forms A+B .02 
Teacher-Attitude Inventory — .08 
ACE Psychol. Exam., Total —.39 
(N=12) 


Strong Vocational Interest Judging 

Blank for Men Strangers 
Social Studies Teacher . 28 
Masculinity 
Sales Manager .09 
Production Manager -08 
Ability to Fake Masculinity —.02 
President of Manufacturing Concern — .03 
Math.-Science Teacher —.07 
Psychologist —.10 
Chemist —.15 
Author-Journalist —.18 
Artist —.28 
Musician |  —.31 


* For N=23, r must equal .41 to be significant at the 5% level. 
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TABLE 5 


TRIAL Two 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON ODD- AND 
Even-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR EACH STRANGER AND ALL SIX STRANGERS 


N=18 


Score 


Stranger 


Total 


Mean 13 24 22 
SD 4 3 | 4 
Yuncorrected -59 +29 - 36 
‘corrected +45 +53 


20 II 18 108 
3 3 3 10 

—.31 | -36 
| | .80 -53 


IV. TRIAL TWO 


In this trial the judges were 18 in 
number—6 repeaters from the Teachers- 
in-Training Club and 12 volunteers 
from undergraduate educational psychol- 
ogy classes. The strangers were again 
students from an educational psychology 
class, with the exception of 2 female 
strangers who were clerical employees 
in the university's testing office and- wives 
of students in the university. These 2 
strangers, D and F, were thus not mem- 
bers of the same “cultural subgroup” as 
the other strangers, a fact which may 
help us understand some of the results. 

Generality over items.—As is shown 
in Table 5, the corrected odd-even reli- 
ability estimates for four of the strangers 
were positive, ranging from .45 to .8o. 
But for strangers D and F, the two fe- 
male clerical employees, the 7’s »etween 
odd and even scores were negative. These 
strangers were no more “difficult” to 
judge than the other four, since the 
mean scores of the judges for these two 
were exactly in the middle of the range 
of means. Nor do the low standard devi- 
ations of the scores on these two stran- 
gers account for the lack of reliability of 
the judges’ predictions of their responses, 
since the next lowest standard deviation 
is accompanied by the highest of all the 
four positive odd-even 1’s. Unless it is 
mere coincidence, the explanation for 


these two negative 7’s must be sought in 
the fact that they were not members of 
the same cultural subgroup (undergradu- 
ates in education) to which the judges 
correctly assigned the other four stran- 
gers. 

It should be noted that in spite of the 
negative values for strangers D and F, 
the generality over items for the other 
four strangers was sufficient to produce 
a positive coefficient between total odd 
and even scores equal to .53 (corrected). 

‘Generality over strangers——Table 6 
shows the intercorrelations among the 
scores on the six strangers. The range 
is from —.29 to .36, the median falling 
at —.oz. Our analogue of the Kuder- 
Richardson formula yields r equal to .15. 


TABLE 6 
TRIAL Two 


GENERALITY OVER STRANGERS: INTERCORRELA- 

TIONS AMONG ACCURACY SCORES ON Six STRAN- 

GERS AND BETWEEN SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND 
THREE STRANGERS 


N=18 
Stranger 
F 
| | 
A | .36 | —.09| are —.07 | .05 
B —.03| —.09 | «39 «a8 
Cc —.02 | —.17 
D 06 |—.14 
E | 
T(A+B+C) vs. (D+E+F) = .004. 


Median r= —.02. 
Kuder-Richardson 20=.15. 
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The correlation between scores on the 
first three and second three strangers is 
—.004. Both these approaches indicate 
that in this trial there was complete 
absence of generality over strangers in 
the ability to predict responses to the 
Kuder Preference Record. 

Generality over items and strangers.— 
Table 7 shows the two 1’s, .o8 and —.o2, 


TABLE 7 
TRIAL Two 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS AND STRANGERS: Cor- 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON Opp- 
NUMBERED ITEMS FOR First THREE STRANGERS 
AND SCORES ON EvEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR 
SECOND THREE STRANGERS, ETC. 


N=18 
| Ist 3 | Ist 3 | 2nd 3 | 2nd 3 
| Odd Even | Odd | Even 
1st 3, Odd | | .go | .0o2 | —.02* 
1st 3, Even | | | .08* — .03 
and 3, Odd | | | 20 


* These r’s indicate reliability over items and 
strangers. 


between scores that are based on both 
different items and different strangers. 
The 1's between scores that have items 
in common are .50 and .20, indicating 
again the generality over items described 
above. But the 1’s between scores based 
on different strangers are .og and —.og, 
showing again the failure to obtain gen- 
erality over strangers in this trial. 
These results were puzzling after the 
promise of the data from Trial One. To 


establish more definitely whether thie 
task we had set our judges elicited me s- 
ures of a common trait, we carried out 
a third trial. 


V. TRIAL THREE 


In this trial the judges were go stu- 
dents in an undergraduate educational 
psychology course, and the strangers were 
undergraduates in teacher-training cur- 
ricula hired through the university’s stu- 


dent employment office. The first three 


pages of the Kuder were used rather than 
two as in the preceding trials. 

In addition to the basic task of pre- 
dicting strangers’ responses, the judges 
were asked beforehand to fill out two 
answer sheets for the first three pages of 
the Kuder as follows: the first with the 
responses which the judge thought the 
typical male undergraduate in teacher 
training at the University of Illinois 
would make; the second with the re- 
sponses which the judge thought would 
be made by the typical female under- 
graduate in teacher training at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. These are subsequently 
referred to as the “male stereotype” and 
the “female stereotype” sets of answers, 
respectively. 

Finally, after all strangers had been 
judged, the judges filled out a complete 
answer sheet with their own responses 
to all the Kuder items. The judge's 
scores on the entire Kuder, obtained 


TABLE 8 
TRIAL THREE 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON OpD- AND 
EveEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR EACH STRANGER AND ALL S1tx STRANGERS 


N=30 
Stranger 

Mean 26 24 13 22 31 26 | 142 
SD 8 6 6 6 5 7 25 
.64 .20 45 -44 14 -60 
Teorvected .78 +35 -33 62 
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with Kuder’s scoring keys, are used as 
measures of the judge’s own interests, 
to be correlated with his success in judg- 
ing the strangers. 

Generality over items.—Table 8 shows 
that the correlations between scores 
based on odd- and even-numbered items 
were positive for all ‘six strangers, the 
corrected r’s ranging from .25, to .78. The 
r between total odd scores and total even 
scores is .75 (corrected), again indicating 
that the ability tapped by the judging 
task is fairly general over the different 
samples of Kuder items. 


TABLE 9 
TRIAL THREE 


GENERALITY OVER STRANGERS: INTERCORRELA- 

TIONS AMONG ACCURACY SCORES ON S1x STRAN- 

GERS AND BETWEEN SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND 
THREE STRANGERS 


N=30 
Stranger 
tree | F 
A -13 | .46 | .15 -45 | -49 
B 03 23 | —.13 | 
Cc 36 42 13 
D 04 | 24 
E } +23 


1(A+B+C)(D+E+F) = +555 correcting to .71. 
edian r=.23. 
Kuder-Richardson 20=.61. 


Generality over strangers.—Table 9 
shows that the intercorrelations among 
the scores on the six strangers range 
from —.15 to .49, the median r equalling 
.23. The adapted Kuder-Richardson 
formula yields an estimate of .61 for the 
generality over strangers of our task. The 
r between scores on the first and second 
three strangers is .55, which corrects to 
.71 for a “test” twice as long. These re- 
sults corroborate those of Trial One in 
indicating a substantial degree of gen- 
erality of the ability tested from one 
stranger to the next. 

Generality over items and strangers.— 


JUDGING INTERESTS FROM EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


TABLE 
TRIAL THREE 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS AND STRANGERS: Cor- 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON OpD- 
NUMBERED ITEMS FOR First THREE STRANGERS 
AND SCORES ON EvEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR 
SECOND THREE STRANGERS, ETC. 


N=30 
| Ist 3 ist 3 | 2nd 3 2nd 3 
| Odd | Even | Odd Even 
Ist 3, Odd | 48 | -36 | .37* 
tst 3, Even | -49* -44 
and 3, Odd | | -29 


* These r’s indicate reliability over items and 
strangers. 


In Table io, the two starred 1’s, .37 and 
.49, show that there is considerable gen- 
erality over items and strangers of the 
ability measured in this trial. Corrected 
for a “test” four times as long, these esti- 
mates become .70 and .79. 

All in all, the results of Trial Ty:ree 
are in striking agreement with those of 
Trial One. Whatever was being meas- 
ured in these trials appears to be a trait 
that can be measured with substantial 
consistency. The variance between judges 
is distinctly nonrandom, exhibiting defi- 
nite generality over items and strangers. 

Analysis of the judging process.—With 
this trial we were able to undertake an 
analysis of the nature of the ability being 
tapped by the task of predicting stran- 
gers’ responses. It will be remembered 
that we had four sets of answers in this 
trial: 


1. Stranger. The stranger’s own responses to 
the first three pages of the Kuder. 

2. Prediction. The judge’s predictions of the 
stranger's responses; there were six such answer 
sheets for each judge. 

g. Stereotype. The judge's predictions of the 
responses of the typical male, and typical female, 
teacher-in-training at the University of Illinois; 
these answer sheets were, as noted above, filled 
out before any of the strangers was seen. 

4. Judge. The judge’s own answers given ac- 
cording to how he himself felt about each of 
the items of the Kuder Preference. Record. 
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When the predictions are matched 
against the stranger's responses we ob- 
tain, as already described, the accuracy 
scores. When the stereotypes are matched 
against the stranger’s responses, we can 
obtain what we shall term stereotype 
scores, that is, the accuracy with which 
the stranger’s responses would have been 
predicted from the stereotype alone, 
without the stranger’s ever having been 
observed. 

It is noteworthy that the mean of the 
stereotype scores, 160, is higher than that 
of the prediction scores, 142. This dif- 
ference is significant at the 1 per cent 
level. Both means are significantly higher 
than mathematical chance, which would 
yield a score of go, but the difference be- 
tween them is indeed opposite in direc- 
tion from common-sense expectation. 
That is, it seemed reasonable to expect 
that the predictions from a knowledge 
merely of the cultural subgroup to which 
the strangers belonged would be less 
accurate than those made not only after 
this knowledge but also after observa- 
tions of the strangers’ expressive be- 
havior. But these results suggest that the 
clues to personality, which the expressive 
behavior should have provided, either 
did not appear or were misused by the 
judges. 

This finding suggests that the process 
of judging strangers is much different 
from what we had supposed. Judges do 
not integrate a host of subtle clues from 
expressive behavior in arriving at judg- 
ments concerning the strangers. Rather 
they make inferences from their rela- 
tively gross knowledge of the subgroup 
to which they think the stranger belongs 
and, insofar as the observation of expres- 
sive behavior affects their judgments at 
all, the effect is to reduce accuracy. 


Our results differ from those of Smith (11), who 
compared the mean scores of judges in answer- 
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ing factual questions about the early years of 
a young man before and after reading his de- 
tailed cross-sectional, autobiographical case study. 
His 18 judges, graduate students in a seminar 
on the life-history method, made scores slightly 
poorer than mathematical chance before reading 
the case study; after reading it, their scores 
were significantly better than both the psycho- 
logical and mathematical zero points. The 
difference in our results probably stems from 
the facts that Smith initially gave his judges 
no information about the stranger other than 
that to be inferred from the questions them- 
selves, while we gave the judges the cultural sub- 
group (male or female teachers-in-training at 
the University of Illinois) to which the strangers 
belonged. Further, it is possible that Smith’s 
case-study material was more relevant to the 
predictions made than was our strangers’ expres- 
sive behavior. Hence Smith’s results and ours 
are comparable only in the general nature of 
the problem confronted, but not as to procedure 
and results. 


A further method of ascertaining the 
meaning of the predictive-accuracy scores 
is to compare them with the scores ob- 
tained when each prediction is matched 
against (a) the responses of the other two 
strangers of the same sex (accidental like- 
sex accuracy), and (b) the responses of 
the other three strangers of the opposite 
sex (accidental cross-sex accuracy). If the 
predictions are made with no discrimi- 
nation beyond that possible from know- 
ing the sex of the stranger, the mean of 
the ‘“‘accidental like-sex accuracy” scores 
should be as great as the predictive- 
accuracy mean. Similarly, if the predic- 
tions did not even benefit from being 
aimed at strangers of a given sex, then 
the accidental cross-sex accuracy scores 
should be as high as the accidental like- 
sex accuracy scores. It is also possible to 
compare the stereotype accuracy with 
the scores obtained when the stereotype 
predictions are matched against the three 
strangers of the sex opposite to that for 
which the stereotype was intended. 

Table 11 shows the means of these five 
kinds of scores for each stranger and for 
all strangers. It is apparent that, for five 
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JUDGING INTERESTS FROM EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


TABLE 11 


TRIAL THREE 


MEAN SCORES FOR PREDICTIVE ACCURACY, ACCIDENTAL LIKE-SEX AccuRACY, ACCIDENTAL Cross-SEX 
ACCURACY, STEREOTYPE ACCURACY, AND STEREOTYPE Cross-SEX ACCURACY 


N=26 
Stranger Predicted 
Score 7 Total 
A B | | F 
Predictive Accuracy! 26 25 14 22 | 30 26 143 
Accidental Like-Sex Accuracy? 23 23 15 | em | 22 127 
Accidental Cross-Sex Accuracy 21 20 15 25 116 
Stereotype Accuracy* 30 27 | 23 | 4: 160 
Stereotype Cross-Sex Accuracy® 26 140 


1 Predictions of individual strangers scored against the responses of the strangers for whom the pre- 


dictions were intended. 


2 Predictions of individual strangers scored against the responses of the other two strangers of the 


same sex. 


* Predictions of individual strangers scored against the responses of the other three strangers of 


the opposite sex. 


* Predictions of the responses of the “typical” person of a defined sex and curricular group scored 
against the responses of the three strangers of that sex. 
ga md 
5 Predictions of the responses of the “typical” person of a defined sex and curricular group scored 


against the responses of the three strangers of the opposite sex. yi 


of the six strangers, the predictive ac- 
curacy was greater than the accidental 
like-sex accuracy. Thus the predictions 
fit the stranger for whom they were in- 
tended better than they fit the other two 
strangers of the same sex. In other words, 
the predictions benefited from being 
aimed at the specific stranger. The total 
accuracy for all six strangers, 142, is 
greater than the total accidental like-sex 
accuracy, 127. 

Further, for four of the six sets of 
predictions, the accidental like-sex ac- 
curacy is greater than the accidental 
cross-sex accuracy; the total of the former 
scores over the six strangers, 127, is 
greater than that of the latter, 116. Thus 
the predictions tended to fit other stran- 
gers of the same sex as the stranger for 
whom they were intended better than 
they fit other strangers of the opposite 
sex. In short, the predictions benefited 
from being aimed at strangers of a given 
sex. 

The stereotype predictions also fit 
strangers of the intended sex better than 


they fit those of the opposite sex except 
for strangers C and F, who were also the 
exceptions to the trend noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Over all six strangers 
the total stereotype accuracy, 160, was 
higher than the total stereotype cross- 
sex accuracy, 140. Here again the stereo- 
type benefited from a knowledge of the 
sex of the stranger. 

The data of Table 11 may be summa- 
rized as indicating that, while predictions 
of individuals did not agree with the 
responses of individuals as closely as did 
the “curriculum-sex” stereotype, they 
did, nonetheless, fit the individual better 
than they fit his fellows of the same sex 
and still better than they fit the strangers 
of the opposite sex. In short, the predic- 
tions show signs of some success on the 
part of the judges in fitting their predic- 
tions to a specific stranger of a given sex. 

Correlations of accuracy scores with 
judges’ own interests—Regardless of 
the processes underlying the scores, it is 
of some potential interest to ascertain 
the relationship between these scores and 
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the judges’ own interests as measured by 
Form BM of the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord. We should expect the most positive 
of the relationships to be that with “So- 
cial Service” interests, since this score 
reflects the kind of values and activity 
preferences, say “interest in people,” 
which should lead to the development of 
ability to judge strangers. As is shown 
in Table 12, this expectation is borne 


TABLE 12 
TRIAL THREE 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN JUDGES’ SCORES ON 
THE KuUDER PREFERENCE REcoRD, Form BM, 
AND THEIR ACCURACY SCORES 


N=30 
| with 
Kuder Score Mean SD | Accuracy 

| Score 
Mechanical ss | 39 ..|  —.07 
Computational 9 -09 
Scientific s2 20 
Persuasive | 973 | 4g .12 
Artistic — .02 
Literary 48 | 12 —.13 
Musical 
Social Service | 93 | 16 | 21 
Clerical 14 —.10 


out, the r of .21 with the social-service 
score being the highest positive one ob- 
tained. All 7r’s are so low, however, and 
the differences between them so small, 
that this finding is easily ascribable to 
chance. 


VI. TRIAL FOUR 


In this trial the judges were the forty- 
odd members of the senior class at the 
University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The six strangers were 
University of Illinois freshmen hired 
through the student employment office. 
To increase the judges’ motivation be- 
yond the apparently substantial level 
achieved by explaining to them the gen- 
eral purpose of the experiment, they 
were offered $6, $3, and $1 prizes for 
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the best, second-best and third-best over- 
all prediction scores. 

The following data were collected in 
the order indicated: 

First, the judges filled out answer sheets 
with their own answers to the first three 
pages of the Kuder Preference Record. 

Second, the judges answered the fol- 
lowing six questions concerning their 
classmates: 

1. What three boys and three girls in your 
class do you consider to be among your closest 
friends? 

2. Assume that everyone in your class is 
equally available and willing to do schoolwork 
with you. With what three boys and three girls 
would you most like to do your schoolwork? 

3. With what three boys and three girls in 
your class would you most like to be when you 
are at social activities, such as school dances and 
parties? 

4- What three boys and three girls in your 
class are best at catching on quickly to how 
other students feel about things? 

5. What three boys and three girls in your 
class are best at being tactful, that is, at not 
hurting others’ feelings? 

6. What three boys and three girls in your 
class do you think would be quickest and most 
accurate at “sizing up” a newcomer to the class? 


These questions were intended to pro- 
vide a measure of the acceptance of the 
students by their classmates and of their 
effectiveness in interpersonal relations as 
judged by their classmates. 

Third, the judges answered the first 
three pages of the Kuder as they thought 
the typical University High School 
male senior would and then as they 
thought the typical University High 
School female senior would. These pro- 
vided the “stereotype” answer sheets as 
in Trial Three. 

Fourth, the judges observed each of 
the six strangers in the expressive be- 
havior already described and then filled 
out an answer sheet for the first three 
pages of the Kuder as they thought the 
stranger would. 

Fifth, the judges filled out similar 
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JUDGING INTERESTS FROM EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


TABLE 13 


TRIAL Four 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON ODD- AND 
Even-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR EACH STRANGER AND FOR ALL STRANGERS 


N=40 
Stranger 
Score Total 
A B Cc | 
Mean 20 24 20 29 | 26 | 25 144 
SD 6 5 6 6 6 7 21 
Tuncorrected +25 -29 -16 —.04 -29 -30 -54 
corrected -40 -45 .28 — -45 -46 


answer sheets with answers they thought 
would be made by each of three of their 
classmates Selected by chance. 

In addition to these data it was possi- 
ble to secure from the school’s guidance 
office the scores of a majority of the 
seniors on the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability, the ACE Psychological 
Examination for High School Students, 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the 
Kuder Preference Record, Form CH. 

Generality—Tables 13, 14, and 15 
show the results of the analysis to esti- 
mate generality carried out in the same 
way as those for the first three trials. In 
general, the-results for Trial Four agree 
with those from Trials One and Three 
in yielding estimates of generality over 


TABLE 14 
TRIAL Four 


GENERALITY OVER STRANGERS: INTERCORRELA- 

TIONS AMONG AccURACY SCORES ON SIx STRAN- 

GERS AND BETWEEN SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND 
THREE STRANGERS 


N= 40 
Stranger 
A |. 28 -14 21 -04 
B 10 .06 | .20 
| 38 27 
D 25 .20 
E | | 


1(A+B+C)(D+E+F) = -40, correcting to .57. 
ian r=.20. 
Kuder-Richardson 20=.59. 


items of about .70, over strangers of 
about .60, and over items and strangers 
of about .60. 

In this trial, we had the judges’ scores 
in predicting not only the strangers’ 
responses to the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord but also those of three of their class- 
mates selected at random. How does ac- 


TABLE 15 
TRIAL Four 


GENERALITY OVER ITEMS AND STRANGERS: Cor- 
RELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON Opp- 
NUMBERED ITEMS FOR FIRST THREE STRANGERS 
AND SCORES ON EvEN-NUMBERED ITEMS FOR 
SECOND THREE STRANGERS, ETC. 


N=40 
| | | 2nd3 | ond 3 
| Odd Even | Odd | Even 
rst 3, Odd | | -47 | .38 | .16* 
1st 3, Even | .39* . 26 
2nd 3, Odd 


* These r’s indicate reliability over items and 
strangers. 


curacy in predicting strangers’ interests 
correlate with accuracy in predicting 
classmates’? The r, for the 34 judges who 
furnished both sets of scores, is .71. From 
this we can infer that the processes in- 
volved in the two kinds of tasks are 
highly similar. Whether the accuracy 
scores reflect accuracy in using clues from 
expressive behavior or some other proc- 
ess, the judges had the same relative suc- 
cess in predicting interests of classmates 
and of strangers. Pending corroboration 
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of this finding, we can say that the task 
of predicting strangers’ interests has 
much in common with that of judging 
the interests of acquaintances of fairly 
long standing. 

With this fourth trial, we may con- 
clude that the findings concerning gen- 
erality are well established. Predictions 
of the responses of strangers on the first 
three pages of the Kuder Preference 
Record are correct or incorrect to a 
degree which is sufficiently consistent 
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TABLE 16 
TRIAL Four 


stranger’s personality they picked up 
from their observation of expressive be- 
havior. This higher stereotype mean 
score is all the more challenging to our 
common-sense notions as to how the 
judging process operates when we re- 
member how the stereotype answer 
sheets were filled out. The judges 
marked these sheets for typical Univer- 
sity High School seniors rather than for 
typical University of Illinois freshmen, 
which was the cultural subgroup to 


MEAN ScoRES FOR PREDICTIVE AccuRACY, ACCIDENTAL LrKE-SEx AccuRACY, ACCIDENTAL Cross-SEx 
ACCURACY, STEREOTYPE ACCURACY, AND STEREOTYPE Cross-SEX ACCURACY 


N=26 
Stranger Predicted 
Score* — Total 
Predictive Accuracy 20 24 a 26 | 25 | 144 
Accidental Like-Sex Accuracy | 21 22 
Stereotype Accuracy | 23 27 24 25 
Stereotype Cross-Sex Accuracy 13 16 1 | 5 22 | 1% 86 


* For definition, refer to footnotes of Table rr. 


from item to item, or from stranger to 
stranger, to justify the conclusion that 
we are dealing with a measurable ability. 
The evidence supports the idea of a 
common trait, a recurring tendency for 
our judges to have the same relative de- 
gree of success in predicting strangers’ 
responses from one item to the next, or 
from one stranger to the next. 

Analysis of the judging process.—In 
this trial, we had the same four kinds of 
answer sheets as in Trial Three. 

Table 16 shows that the mean of the 
stereotype scores (153) is again higher 
than that of the accuracy scores (144); 
this difference is significant at the 3 per 
cent level. Again it signifies that judges 
would have done better if they had been 
uninfluenced by whatever clues to the 


which the strangers actually belonged. 
Nonetheless their mean stereotype score 
surpassed their mean accuracy score. 

Table 16 also shows that the mean 
scores for accuracy, accidental like-sex 
accuracy, and accidental cross-sex ac- 
curacy differ similarly as in Trial Three. 
Again, although the predictions for in- 
dividuals were not as accurate as the 
stereotypes when scored against the 
actual responses of individual strangers, 
they show distinct evidence of having 
been influenced toward greater accuracy 
by being aimed at specific individuals 
of a given sex. 

Correlations with sociometric status.— 
Another paper (8) has presented the 
rationale by which we hypothesize that 
accuracy of social perception is positively 
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related to effectiveness in interpersonal 
relationships. Our reasoning is that ac- 
curacy of social perception, either as a 
link between certain value systems and 
ways of behaving in relationship to other 
persons, or as a consequent of the value 
systems on the same level as ways of 
behaving, should be found to vary con- 
comitantly with measures of eflfective- 
ness in interpersonal relations. 

In the present trial, our measures of 
effectiveness in interpersonal relation- 


be quickest and most accurate at ‘sizing 
up’ a newcomer to the class?” should be 
most highly related to scores for ability 
to predict responses of strangers. This 
is what we find, the r in this case (.40) 
being the highest of the six. The second 
highest r, .37, is that with a highly simi- 
lar question, “What three boys and three 
girls in your class are best at catching on 
quickly to how other students feel about 
things?” These r’s support the validity 
of our accuracy scores, using as the cri- 


TABLE 17 
TRIAL Four 
RELATIONSHIPS OF VARIOUS SCORES TO SOCIOMETRIC INDICES 
N=40 
Sociometric Indices 
I 2 4 | 5 6 

Score | Catching Sizing 
Closest | Doing | Social | on to Being up Total 

Friends | School- | Activi- |Students’) Tactful | New- 

work ties | Feelings comer 
Accuracy =35 .24 .37 -40 
Stereotype .27 -35 | -36 | .38 
Similarity | .07 34 -34 
Rigidity 20 | .26 .38 
Assumed Similarity -29 -14 96 |... -38 -33 33 
Self-Typicality —.09 . 006 .08 .10 
Stereotype + Rigidity 34 .48 -45 
Accuracy — Stereotype | — .06 .06 .08 | .03 | —.06 .07 .03 
Assumed Similarity — Similarity .17 .20 
Henmon-Nelson IQ (N=24) «19 |. .16 .30 | 
ACE Psychological Examina- .26 .60 | 209 -39 

tion (N= 26) 


ships were obtained by counting the 
number of mentions each student re- 
ceived from his classmates in answer to 
the six questions listed above. Number 
of mentions was taken as a rough ap- 
proximation to the standing of each 
University High School senior in his 
class. Correlations of the six “number 
of mentions” scores with the accuracy 
scores are given in Table 17. 

On a priori grounds, it should be ex- 
pected that the number of mentions for 
Question 6, “What three boys and three 
girls in your class do you think would 


terion the classmates’ judgments as to 
the ability of classmates along lines 
which a priori seem highly related to 
what our accuracy scores measure. 

The correlation with Question 5, 
“What three boys and three girls in 
vour Class are best at being tactful, that 
is, at not hurting others’ feelings?” does 
get more directly at effectiveness in inter- 
personal relationships. Similarly, we may 
take the kind of interpersonal relation- 
ships involved in collaboration on school 
work, Question Two, “With what three 
boys and three girls would you most like 
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to do your school work?” as another meas- 
ure of effectiveness in interpersonal re- 
lationships. The 1r’s of the prediction 
score with number of mentions in answer 
to these two questions are .31 and .35, 
respectively. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that these r’s furnish positive sup- 
port for the hypothesis that accuracy of 
social perception correlates positively 
with effectiveness in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

So far we have looked only at the ac- 
curacy scores as measures of accuracy in 
social perception. In Trial Three, how- 
ever, we raised questions as to whether 
the accuracy scores indicate (a) ability 
to observe and integrate cues from ex- 
pressive behavior or (b) a kind of per- 
sistent expression of familiarity and in- 
doctrination with cultural patterns. Con- 
cern with the latter possibility leads us 
to inspect the correlations of other possi- 
ble scores with the sociometric indices. 

These scores are obtained from the six 
possible pairings of the four sets of re- 
sponses obtained in this trial. They are 
shown schematically in Figure 1 and may 


Fic. 1. Kinds of Scores Obtained by Comparing Various Sets of Answers. 


OWN RESPONSES 


be characterized as follows: 

1. Accuracy score. Obtained by com- 
*paring the stranger and the prediction 
answers, this score is the basic measure 
of ability to judge strangers with which 
we have thus far been concerned. 

2. Stereotype score. Obtained by com- 
paring the stranger and the stereotype 
answers, this score indicates the appro- 
priateness to the strangers of the judges’ 
stereotypes concerning the interests of 
male and female seniors at the Univer- 
sity High School. The judges’ male 
stereotype answers were scored against 
the three male strangers’ answers; the 
judges’ female stereotype answers were 
scored against the answers of the three 
female strangers. 

3. Similarity score. Obtained by com- 
paring the stranger and the judge an- 
swers, this score indicates the similarity 
between the interests of the judge and of 
the strangers whose interests he is pre- 
dicting. 

4. Rigidity score. Obtained by com- 
paring the prediction and the stereotype 
answers, this score indicates the degree 
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to which the judge was “rigid” in the 
sense of making his predictions for in- 
dividual strangers, whose expressive be- 
havior he had observed, accord with his 
stereotype concerning the interests of the 
cultural subgroup (male or female sen- 
iors at the University High School). 

5. Assumed similarity score. Obtained 
by comparing the prediction and the 
judge answers, this score indicates the 
degree to which the judge ascribed to 
the strangers the interests he expressed 
for himself. In some of our analyses, this 
assumed similarity score will be corrected 
for the actual similarity between judges’ 
and strangers’ interests by subtracting 
the “similarity” score. 

6. Self-typicality score. Obtained by 
comparing the stereotype and judge an- 
swers, this score indicates the degree to 
which the interests expressed by the 
judge for himself are similar to those 
which he ascribed to the typical male 
(for male judges) or female (for female 
judges) University High School senior. 


TABLE 18 
TRIAL Four 


GENERALITY OVER STRANGERS OF 
VARIOUS SCORES 


N= 40 
Score | T(A4B+C)(D+E+F) | Teorrected 
Stereotype .68 
Similarity .44 
Rigidity 
Assumed Similarity .69 .82 


Table 18 shows the r’s obtained when 
these scores based on the first three 
strangers were correlated with those 
based on the second three. The r’s based 
on sums of six answer sheets range from 
.61 to .83 for the corrected values, in- 
dicating substantial generality over 
strangers. 

Taking the scores singly, we note that, 
for all six sociometric indices, the corre- 
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lations of the stereotype score with the 
sociometric indices about equal those of 
the accuracy score. So we have evidence 
of the psychological equivalence of stere- 
otype accuracy to our initially hypothe- 
sized “ability to predict strangers’ inter- 
ests from observations of their expressive 
behavior.” In its relationship to such 
outside variables as our sociometric in- 
dices, our stereotype score behaves so as 
to acquire much the same significance 
for interpersonal relationships as our 
accuracy score possesses. Although its 
logical validity is different, empirically 
it seems to bear upon our sociometric 
indices in much the same way. 

The other four scores do not differ 
markedly from the accuracy and stere- 
otype scores in their correlations with 
the sociometric indices. The 1’s for self- 
typicality, however, tend to be lower, 
probably because this score is based on 
comparisons of only two answer sheets 
per judge. These scores do not reflect 
accuracy of social perception; rather they 
measure the tendencies of the judges (a) 
to “‘perseverate,” that is, make the same 
responses whether predicting, stereo- 
typing, or describing themselves, and 
(b) to be “conventional,” that is, resem- 
ble the strangers and show saturation 
with the common culture. Hence we 
have some indication that it is such 
tendencies, rather than accuracy of per- 
ception as earlier conceived, which ac- 
counts for the relationships of these 
measures to our sociometric indices. 

When we look at various combined 
scores, this interpretation is strengthened. 
The r’s of the “stereotype plus rigidity” 
scores with the sociometric indices are 
all higher than those of the accuracy 
scores. The same is true of the “simi- 
larity plus rigidity” score except in its 
r with the index for “doing schoolwork.” 
Yet both of these combined scores have 
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perseveration and conventionality in 
their logic far more than the kind of 
social perception which the accuracy 
score would seem to measure. 

We can get a logically purer measure 
of accuracy in social perception of in- 
dividual strangers by computing an “ac- 
curacy minus stereotype” score. This 
should tell us how much better the 
predictions were after observing expres- 
sive behavior than before. Since for most 
judges the stereotype score exceeded the 
accuracy score, “accuracy minus stereo- 
type”’ actually indicates how little the ob- 
servation detracted from the stereotype 
score. In any case, the r’s with sociometric 
indices for this combined score are all 
approximately zero, i.e, much lower 
than those of the scores that reflect per- 
severation and conventionality. 

How do the correlations of our scores 
with the sociometric indices compare 
with those of intelligence tests? Table 
17 shows the 1’s of the Henmon-Nelson 
IQ’s and ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion scores with the six sociometric indi- 
ces. Only for the “doing schoolwork” 
index are the intelligence scores clearly 
superior (r’s of .44 and .60) to our “per- 
severative conventionality” scores in ac- 
counting for variance in sociometric 
standing. This finding is, of course, 
highly plausible in terms of the values 
elicited by this particular sociometric 
question. The r of the ACE score with 
“being tactful” is .41; this equals the 
highest r, that of the stereotype score, 
reached by any of our other scores. In 
the main, however, our measures of so- 
cial perception or perseverative conven- 
tionality clearly excel the intellective 
measures as correlates of these socio- 
metric indices. 

These findings take on added im- 
portance when we examine the corre- 
lations of our accuracy and stereotype 
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TABLE 19 
TRIAL Four 


RELATIONSHIPS OF ACCURACY AND STEREOTYPE 
ScoREsS TO INTELLECTIVE MEASURES 


‘headbiell Score vs. ACE Psychological 
Examination (N = 26) 
Accuracy Score vs. Henmon-Nelson 


+07 


— .03 
1Q (N= 24) 

Stereotype Score vs. ACE 30 
cal Examination (N = 26 

Stereotype Score vs. .14 


IQ (N= 24) | 


scores with our two measures of intel- 
lectual ability. As shown in Table 109, 
these hover close to zero, the range being 
from ~—.07 to .go. The accuracy and 
stereotype scores are indeed manifesta- 
tions of a nonintellectual trait. 
Correlations of accuracy scores with 
interests and adjustment.—For their 
worth in exploration of the meaning of 
the accuracy scores, we give in Table 20 
their correlations with scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record, Form CH, 
and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
None of the 1’s is statistically significant. 


TABLE 20 
TRIAL Four 


CORRELATIONS OF JUDGES’ SCORES ON THE Kv- 

DER PREFERENCE RECORD, Form CH, ANp THE 

BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY WITH THEIR 
Accuracy SCORES 


r with 
Score Mean SD | Accu- 
} racy 
| | Score 
Kuder (N = 29) 
Mechanical 52 31 | —.1I5 
Computational 37 26 | —.25 
Scientific 51 ss 
Persuasive ~ 39 28 | —.05 
Artistic 61 27 | -14 
Literary 61 20 15 
Musical 54 30 | 
Social Service 51 30 | —.04 
Clerical 34 26 | —.35 
Bell (N= 23) 
Home Adjustment ine 5 10 
Health Adjustment 6 
Total | gz | 18 | —.09 
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Even the trend of the r’s on the Kuder 
lacks psychological meaning, the pattern 
of these 7’s being totally different from 
that of Trial Three. The 1’s with the 
Bell make some sense in that, since 
higher Bell scores indicate poorer ad- 
justment, the r of —.25 between predic- 
tion and social adjustment scores is at 
least in the direction we should have 
expected. We cannot, however, consider 
this result to have more than a slight 
suggestive value. 


VII. SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Effectiveness in interpersonal relation- 
ships may be hypothesized to depend 
significantly on accuracy of social per- 
ception. This study has attempted to 
develop and explore an approach to the 
measurement of accuracy of social- per- 
ception. The operational definition has 
been used that such accuracy is success 
in predicting the responses of others on 
the Kuder Preference Record. Predictions 


are compared with actual responses of: 


others, and accuracy is scored in terms of 
the closeness of one to the other. 

We arranged four trials of an exercise 
in which judges observed individuals in 
brief samples of expressive behavior and 
then predicted their responses to Kuder 
Preference Record items. The judges’ 
predictions were scored for their agree- 
ment with the actual responses of the 
strangers. 

1. The first task was to ascertain 
whether scores so obtained possessed 
some generality from one set of predic- 
tions to the next, when sets are made 
according to groups of stimuli (items) 
responded to, or according to persons 
(strangers). On all four trials, the judges 
were fairly consistent in their success 
from one set of items to the next, and in 


all except the second trial they were also 
fairly consistent from one set of strangers 
to the next. (In the second trial, the 
absence of generality over strangers may 
have been due to the fact that two of the 
strangers were not members of the same 
cultural subgroup, undergraduates in 
teacher-training curricula, as the other 
four.) In the fourth trial, their success 
in predicting strangers’ responses corre- 
lated .71 with success in predicting the 
responses of three randomly chosen class- 
mates. The conclusion is drawn that the 
task of predicting strangers’ interests 
after observations of their expressive be- 
havior elicits a performance that has con- 
siderable generality. 

2. Having established generality, we 
analyzed the prediction process in terms 
of the magnitude of five kinds of scores: 
namely, accuracy, accidental like-sex 
accuracy, accidental cross-sex accuracy, 
stereotype accuracy, and stereotype cross- 
sex accuracy. From this analysis it ap- 
peared that success in predicting stran- 
gers’ responses involved to a slight extent 
the use of clues from expressive behavior 
and more a type of familiarity with a 
particular subculture. Such behavior is 
reflected in the superiority of the stere- 
otype accuracy to the individual predic- 
tive-accuracy scores, even though the 
latter benefited from being aimed at a 
particular individual of a given sex. 

3- Regardless of the process by which 
predictive accuracy is achieved, it ap- 
pears to have meaningful relationships 
with sociometric status of various kinds. 
Number of mentions by classmates was 
taken as an index of effectiveness in 
various kinds of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Six different scores (Predictive 
Accuracy, Stereotype Accuracy, Simi- 
larity, Rigidity, Assumed Similarity, and 
Self-Typicality) and various combina- 
tions of them were found to correlate 
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meaningfully (about .g0 to .45) with 
these indices. 

4- On the other hand, the accuracy 
and other scores correlate only slightly 
if at all with two measures of intel- 
ligence, with interests as measured by 
the Kuder test, and with scores on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

Taking the investigation as a whole, 
we find considerable promise in the tech- 
nique of explicit forecasting of strangers’ 
responses as an approach to social per- 
ception. Measures so derived exhibit 
substantial generality, and both a priori 
and empirical meaning as an aspect of 
effectiveness in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

The technique merits further investi- 
gation through the use of motion pic- 
tures of different expressive behaviors of 
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